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EXPLANATORY FOREWORD 


BEFORE 1918, when the National Institute for the Blind opened 
its first Sunshine Home for Blind Babies at Chorleywood, 


-Herts., no provision was made for early care and training outside 


their own homes of very young blind children. The demand for 
admission to that first Chorleywood Home soon outstripped the 
accommodation it provided, and other Sunshine Homes were 
opened—one in 1923, at Southport, for children from the North 
of England, and one in 1925, at Leamington, for children from the 
Midlands. Those three Homes met the need for a number of years. 
They were nearly always full, except for a short period in 1937 
when there was a considerable number of vacancies. A measure 
of publicity, designed to make the purpose and methods of the 
Sunshine Homes better known, soon however, had results. The 
Homes rapidly filled again, and at the outbreak of war the undue 
length of the waiting list was giving us serious concern. 


_ In the meantime, however, an important move had been taken 
towards better classification of the children by setting aside the 
Leamington Home for infants who appeared to be retarded or of 
low intelligence. That step was part of a wider movement which, 
on the one hand, led us to establish Court Grange School, 
Abbotskerswell, for retarded older children and, on the other, 
aimed at the development of the.educational ideas and practice 
of the Sunshine Homes themselves. 


It was surprising for one who, like myself in 1928, came inte 
Blind Welfare from wider but less intensively worked fields of 
social service, to find not only that practically nothing had been 
done to collect and digest the results of the experience gained in 
the Sunshine Homes, but that hardly anything had been published 
in Great Britain on the problems of the education of blind children 
in general. Much has since been done to satisfy the wider need 
by the Report, “ The Education of the Blind,” which embodies 
the results of a comprehensive Enquiry initiated by the Institute 
in 1931. That Enquiry owed much to the co-operation of the 
College of Teachers of the Blind and to the deep interest taken 
in it by the Board of Education; but education is essentially 
a dynamic service and we must, at all costs, avoid the error of 
thinking that any report or text-book can be final and complete. 


This Bulletin, which contains Miss Catty’s Report on the develop- 
ment of the Sunshine Homes from their original form, that of 
Homes with a Kindergarten attachment, to Residential Nursery 
Schools, is a record of a phase in that development which must be 
constantly progressive as the experience gained in educating 


children of nursery school age increases. At the present stage of 
knowledge only interim conclusions can be reached, but we hope 
that this publication will give all who serve blind children the 
opportunity of profiting by the lessons which the Institute has 
learned through its Sunshine Homes. It should be read as a 
description of a stage of development, not of a completed and satis- 
factory achievement. It describes frankly the deficiencies of 
the Sunshine Homes in 1932, the date at which the story starts. 
That frankness, however, does not imply any kind of criticism 
of those who had been responsible for the management of the Homes 
up to that date. We, and the scores of blind people whose earliest 
years were spent in the first Sunshine Homes, owe an immense 
debt of gratitude to the Matrons and staffs who pointed the way to 
present developments. They spent themselves lavishly in the 
service of the children; they loved them deeply and made each 
Home a radiant centre of happiness. Two of the original Matrons, 
Miss Johnstone at East Grinstead and Miss Eeles at Leamington, 
are still, to their happiness and ours, with us. Our task was to 
develop educational technique without disturbing a most happy 
domestic atmosphere. The first step- was to strengthen .Head- 
quarters administration, and in that we were singularly fortunate 
in obtaining the services of Miss Ruth Thompson, who has been 
Secretary of the Institute’s Homes Section since 1929. Her devotion 
to the constantly growing work of the Homes Section is matched 
only by the devotion of the Matrons to their babies. We were 
equally fortunate in obtaining, after taking much good advice, the 
services of Miss Nancy Catty, who took up the new appointment 
of Nursery School Adviser to the Institute in 1932. Her advice, 
whether given to the teachers, the matrons, or to us at the Institute, 
has been invaluable. She has helped us all to see clearly and 
practically the line of development dimly foreshadowed twelve 
years ago, and this Report is evidence that following this line has 
brought us to a point where much more can now be envisaged. 


Teachers in other schools for the blind and those who are 
concerned with their administration will, we hope, give us their 
views on any of the points dealt with in this Report ; it is published 
to enable them to share our experience and to promote further 
co-operation 


To complete the outline of the history of the Sunshine Homes, 
it should be added that the Home at Chorleywood was destroyed 
by fire one unforgettable Sunday afternoon in 1928. The children 
and their staff were for a time housed at Court Grange, Abbots- 
kerswell (the prompt gift of the Rev. A. T. Dence and Mrs. Dence), 
and in 1931 were transferred to Sunshine House, East Grinstead, 
where they now are. In 1941 the Sunshine Home at Southport was 
destroyed by enemy action, and the babies (none of whom happily 
suffered injury) were transferred to Whitfield Hall, Northumberland, 
where accommodation was generously offered by Mr, and Mrs. J. R. 


Blackett-Ord. A continued lengthening of the waiting list after 
the outbreak of war has compelled us to increase the number 
of Homes. In 1943 a fourth Sunshine Home was opened at 
Northampton and named “ The Katharine Knapp Sunshine Home,” 
in memory of Mrs. John Knapp, J.P., Chairman of the Buckingham- 
shire Association for the Blind for a number of years and an 
invaluable member of the Institute’s Council who, throughout the 
stage of Sunshine Home development here recorded, was Chairman 
of the Homes and General Purposes Committees. The need for a 
fifth Home has now become apparent, and “ Broad Oak,’’ North- 
wood, Middlesex, will be opened next January. The Northampton 
Home is not a Nursery School, but a Nursery reserved for toddlers 
up to three years of age; the Northwood Home will be in a sense 
a complement to it, being intended for children from three to seven 
years of age. May every young blind child entrusted to our care 
be helped to grow to happy and useful forgetfulness of his handicap. 


W. McG. EAGAR, 
November, 1943. Secretary-General, 
National Institute for the Blind. 


THE GROWTH OF THE SUNSHINE HOME 
NURSERY SCHOOLS, 1932—1943 


By NANCY CATTY, M.A. 


HE Sunshine Homes were originally Homes for blind babies, 

and were staffed accordingly. The problem of what to do for 

the elder children, as they approached the age of four, soon had 
to be solved, and alternatives were possible: the children could 
remain in charge of the Matron and her staff to supply the growing 
educational needs of the children until they reached compulsory 
school age of five years, or the children who seemed ready for more 
occupation than could be given in the play rooms could be put in 
charge of a teacher. The second plan was adopted, and in each 
Home a room was given for the purpose, and a teacher appointed 
to take charge of the children of four, for the usual school hours. 


It is with the growth of these schools during the years 1932-43 
that this Report is concerned, for the changes in accommodation, 
s#pparatus, staffing, and, most important of all, the activities of 
the children have been marked. Indeed to a great degree the 
changes illustrate the application of the findings of authorities on 
the mental and physical health of young sighted children to the 
education of blind and partially sighted children pene the ages 
of 3 and 7. 


To the visitor accustomed to the nursery school for sighted 
children, the differences that are apparent in the Sunshine Home 
schools are generally due to the fact that at some points the children’s 
lack of sight necessitates a different treatment. For example, the 
teachers: have to give far more time and help to children learning to 
dress themselves, to finding and putting away toys, etc. 


The fact that nearly all visitors to schools for blind children 
comment on the patience the teachers need is an indication of the 
difficulties inherent in the acquisition of the ordinary skills 
experienced by these children. When and as they do acquire them, 
they make great strides, and often catch up with their sighted 
contemporaries. 


To a visitor from schools for older children, sighted or non- 
sighted, the life in a nursery school may seem unplanned and 
casual. It is hoped that this Report will explain to such visitors 
the theory underlying the methods of treatment and the activities 
of the children, for only when all types of teacher have clear ideas of 
what education from birth to maturity implies can children be 
treated as children, and not as that jointed educational product, at 
one time looked on as an “ infant,’”’ another as a “ junior mixed,” 
and later as an elementary or secondary school product. 


a 


POSITION IN [932 

(a) Staffing 

There was only one teacher in each school of between sixteen 
and eighteen children, with an age range of four to seven years. 
I think in one school there was a helper in addition. 

One of the teachers was trained in a good Froebelian College, 
but the other two were untrained, though certificated and recog- 
nized by the Board of Education as teachers in special schools. 


(b) Accommodation and Equipment 

As there was only one teacher, there was only one schoolroom 
in each Home, a pleasant, friendly room, but poorly equipped in 
the light of the requirements considered essential in a good modern 
nursery school or kindergarten. For example, there were no 
facilities for all types of domestic play, no water or sand, no large 
‘bricks, no jungle gym. or sand pile or clay. 

Each Home had great possibilities for out-of-door play, and all 
took some advantage of them. 


_(c) Type of Education 

The Sunshine Home. teachers are now as a body fully conscious 
of the theory underlying the work in a good nursery school, and 
trying constantly to apply that theory to their own work; they 
are eager to visit other schools and to hear what is being done both 
in schools and clinics. But when I first met the teachers, none, as 
far as I could gather, had any theory about the education of these 
blind children. Each seemed to be continuing to teach as she would 
in a large sighted school, only leaving out such instruction or training 
as she felt to be impossible for her present pupils. 

But the methods that they were using were, in two cases, 
unsuitable to a modern school for sighted children of that age; 
in the third case—that of the young teacher straight from a modern 
college—the methods were modern in idea, but were impossible 
because the teacher could not manage the children. ‘Hence in one 
school there were rampageous but jolly and excessively active 
children ; in the other two, quiet little people sitting for the most 
part working at apparatus, not in some cases of at all a suitable 
type, showing very little interest or active desire to get any results. 

In those days the children were undoubtedly too dependent on 
their teachers, too quiet, still and silent, but the fault lay in ignorance 
as to the’'methods by which children learn, and so to a lack of under- 
standing of the necessity for free and active play. 

In the schools of 1932 the teachers were uncomplainingly © 
trying to teach from fifteen to seventeen children, aged from four 
to seven, because they had experience only of larger groups in 
normal schools, and were not even conversant with the Board of 
Education’s reports on the staffing and teaching in specia! schools ; 
there was lack of equipment because they made no rejuests for 
more or for different types ; there were groups of quiet little children 
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in two schools, holding tails constantly when they went to play in 
the garden, etc.; and the work the children did was formal and 
slow. 

But the teachers were keen on doing their best for the children, 
and always kind to them. It was not that the schools were bad— 
they were quiet and rather dull, reminding one of schools for little 
children run by old-fashioned, kindly women who lived in the 
educational atmosphere of the early twenties. 


THE FIRST CHANGES 


Two problems confronted the National Institute for the Blind ; 
the establishment of good nursery schools that should be integral 
parts of the Home life of the children, and careful experimental 
work in the schools in order to discover to what extent the life for 
children handicapped by lack of sight and living away from their 
own homes could conform to that in a good day nursery school for 
sighted children. . 


I. Integration of Home and School 


This problem of securing a similar treatment for children both 
in their homes and in their nursery school arises in every day 
nursery school, and when, as in the Sunshine Homes, the children 
spend far more of their time out of school than in it, unless Home 
and school staffs understand each other’s problems; and are in 
agreement about their aims, similar difficulties arise. 

As soon as the changes described on pp. 6-11 began to affect the 
children’s conduct out of school, adaptations had to be made; in 
some cases the Home staffs found the children more active and 
difficult unless many more occupations were found for them. As 
the Home and school staffs grew to know each other better, and 
understand each other’s methods, co-operation was easier. 

A unified treatment of these children is so important that 
everyone must work to attain it. Even more than the sighted must 
the blind child feel secure if he is to develop into an active citizen, 
taking his fair share in the life of the state. If he gets approval for 
one type of conduct from one adult of whom he is fond, and dis- 
approval from another, he feels unsafe, and cannot lay the founda- 
tion for social conduct that is essential during the nursery school 
period. What is more, training, either that given in the.Home or 
school, is wasted, for what is done in one place is undone in the 
other. 


2. Changes in the School Life of the Children 
(a) Staffing 
If a teacher is given a group of from fifteen to eighteen blind or 


partially sighted children, with an age range of from four to seven, 
she must give more formal work (enabling her to have the children 
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sitting) than is in accordance with the theory of the need of constant 
activity for children of this age. Consequently, as soon as an 
attempt was made to bring the work of the schools more into line 
with modern practice, the staffs had to be increased, and the 
children divided into two age groups. 

Now we have two teachers in each school, and an additional 
untrained helper. The presence of this helper makes it possible to 
give the children more individual attention, and to add to the 
training in personal habits. ° 


(b) Accommodation 


The two groups made another schoolroom necessary in each 
of the Homes, and this accommodation was provided as soon 
as possible. At East Grinstead two excellent rooms were available, 
and at Leamington and Southport, a second schoolroom was 
expressly built. That gave the opportunity of equipping modern 
kindergarten rooms in all the Homes. The kindergarten at Leaming- 
ton is a delightful room, furnished with water within reach of the 
smallest child, and opening out into the garden. The lavatory is 
just outside the classroom, and this makes the training of the 
children more satisfactory. 

In addition to the schoolrooms, the children in all three Homes 
have a good garden to play in, equipped with swings, paddling 
pool, sand pile (in two), jungle gym., and shed in which to keep the 
large toys; the shed is an important part of the equipment, for 
that enables the children to be given the training in fetching and 
putting away their own toys. 


(c) Equipment 

There were already a good many toys in the Homes, but mostly 
in the playrooms, while those in the schoolrooms were not used to 
any great extent, or were unsuitable for this age and type of child. 
After every discussion with the staff, requisitions were sent in for 
toys, apparatus, etc. They were all met, and the needs of the 
schools, arising from the changed methods, gradually but steadily 
were satisfied without stint. The nature of those needs is indicated 
in the following section. 


(d) Introduction of Play and Activities 


There seemed to me no reason why the generally accepted 
theory that children learn through working out their own interests, 
satisfying their curiosity and exploring their environment, should 
be less applicable to blind children than to sighted. Granted that 
active play and investigation are essential conditions of a child’s 
intellectual growth, that free experiment with all types of material 
and sedulous imitation of all activities that attract his attention 
are the methods by which a child gains the first-hand expeilence on 
which future education must be based ; then the problem of educating 
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the blind child consists, firstly, in making the utmost use of his 
own daily interests and experiences, and secondly, in supplying 
him with the best substitutes for the experiences which the sighted 
child gets naturally. 

For example, the sighted child sees men and women carrying 
out their daily occupations; in a normal home he helps with the 
younger children and with domestic activities ; he has been helped 
across the road by the policeman, given the family’ s letters by the 
postman, had his ticket frém the bus conductor. These experiences 
and a host of others he reproduces in his own play, and such play 
makes a natural introduction to many types of skill, including those 
known as the Three R’s. 

Such experiences do not come easily to the blind child, and, 
until the teaching staff were persuaded that on them was built 
future learning, little use was made of what the children had, and 
little opportunity was made for acquiring more. Indeed, far more 
efforts were made by the nursing staff in two of the Homes than 
by the teachers to add to the experience of the children. But 
having let the children collect the letters, take the message to the © 
cook, etc., the nursing staff had accomplished all that they thought 
possible under the circumstances. 

It was obvious that the school must not only add to these 
experiences, but also use them as a basis of training. 

An example may make the problem clearer. On my first visit 
to one of the Homes I found a boy of six employed in fitting the 
Montessori cylinders into their places. He had no interest in the 
work, and, seeing no reason for it, dawdled away about ten minutes, 
while I stood watching him, and wondering how to make such a 
piece of apparatus work valuable. Suddenly I remembered that - 
the children went daily to “surgery,” and I suggested to Jimmy 
that we should have a surgery, using the cylinders for the bottles, 
and putting them away tidily when we had done with them. I shall 
‘always be grateful to Jimmy for his ready response, for he gave me 
the first clue to the solution of the problem. 

In all three schools we set out to use and add to the children’s 
experiences, always using natural play methods. [or example, 
the teachers made caps and aprons for the children, who never. 
seemed weary of playing at being Matron and nurses. Thus they 
gained experience in tying strings, filling bottles, measuring doses, 
putting sick dolls to bed, dressing and feeding them. We had our 
bad moments, as when an elder child began to “ do the eyes’ of a 
younger one; but the good moments far outweighed the bad, and, 
as gradually the children learned to play without making so much 
mess in fetching and carrying water, etc., the opposition to the new 
methods died down in the Homes. 

From surgery we went on to other forms of domestic play. 
Birthdays gave an opportunity for a school party, necessitating 
making and cooking scones, laying tables, waiting on other children, 
clearing away and washing up. 
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Believer as I have always been in natural methods of education, 
the change in these children as formal apparatus was discarded and 
natural play took its place was a revelation tome. Jimmy putting . 
bottles away in two minutes when the cylinders took him ten was 
but the beginning. When later the children were re-classified, and 
we had the retarded blind children at Leamington, even there 
domestic play, delivery of the morning’s letters, were so natural . 
and efficient that it was easy to forget that the children were blind. 

In one school there had always been an out-of-doors classroom, 
and the teacher had used it. Now, in all the schools, we had the 
children out of doors as much as possible, and for this reason many 
pushing and pulling toys were provided. Swings, jungle gym., 
_ tricycles, motor cars and dolls’ prams, balls of all kinds, a milk 
cart, and a van that carried anything from dolls to grass cuttings 
“to help the gardener ” ; all kept them active, interested and warm. 

In addition, every teacher set out to enlarge the children’s 
experience as much as possible, and they had their own pet methods 
of doing so. All took them home to tea, I think, for bus rides, or 
visits to a neighbouring garage or farm. 

As soon as possible, it was arranged that every child had his own 
treasure box and weekly pocket money.. The weekly visits to the 
shops to spend it gave many chances of new experiences, to say 
nothing of an opportunity to learn something about money. 

Shopkeepers, gardeners, visitors, passengers in the bus, and 
the conductors, all took their share in teaching the children. From 
such experiences arose many new forms of play. Big, light bricks 
were provided and were used to build buses, trains, shops, garages, 
etc. It is amazing how sensible some of the children are of the 
functions of the shop or garage. Thus they build a counter, and 
make the garage cover the car for which they need it. “As was to be 
expected, the children were often influenced by the special aptitudes 
of the teacher and the Home staff, and one finds the children in one 
Home acting and dressing up, in another far more interested in 
finding food for their pets or making a garden. (Further accounts 
of some of these activities are given in later sections. See, for 
example, Nature Study, pp. 17-18.) : 

But in all the schools the following activities and play have 
been introduced :— 

Domestic play of all types. 

Imitative play arising from talking to gardeners, shopkeepers, 

GUC. =, 

Play arising from visits to teachers’ homes, bus garages, a 
station, etc. 

(It is interesting to note that no child, as far as I know, has 
made further use of a visit to a cinema, but the visits to 
the Zoo, arranged by Headquarters, added greatly to their 
interest in animals, and made the Noah’s Arks far more 
valuable.) 


A great deal of free play, out of doors when possible, with all 
types of pushing and pulling toys. (See also the account 
of the Physical Training, pp. 14-15.) 
Such games form the basis for later work in the Three R’s. 


(e) Modifications in Formal Training 


As it seemed most necessary to help these children to understand 
the world of sighted folk and take a greater share in it, a good deal 
of the formal training that had been given was gradually discarded, 
both in order to gain more time for active exploration of their 
environment and for more purposive work and play. 

Thus for bead threading, larger beads were used, and necklaces 
were made for favourite nurses or for the children themselves, both 
boys and girls wearing them with pleasure and pride. All kinds of 
mats were made, for use in school, at tea parties, or as presents to 
friends. Not much of this kind of work is done by the threes to 
fives, as they need a great deal of training in running, playing at 
ball, etc., and the occupations are chosen with the view of making 
the larger muscles stronger and more efficient servants. But in all 
the schools the older group have a time set aside daily when they 
are busy with such occupations as train them in recognition of 
shape, size, weight, etc., and give them practice in counting in 
groups of numbers. This section of the day is called by the children 
their “‘ work time,’ and they know they are expected to achieve 
a purpose, often set by the teacher, though as a rule the child 
himself has a say in what material he will use. 

Such work is planned to aid the acquisition of the Three R’ S, 
and, as the children get older, more time is given by the brightest 
of them to the first work in reading and writing Braille. All the 
teachers have found that it is far easier to give children a motive 
for learning to write than to read Braille—and this need to write 
is also felt by sighted children ; hence, as in some of the schools for 
sighted children, the writing is in advance of the reading. It is 
difficult to find the easy approach to reading at this stage. The 
Board of Education advocates the postponement of formal teaching 
of reading, writing and number until a child reaches six, and it 
should be the mental age of six. The sighted child, even in remote 
country, has his curiosity aroused by picture books, posters, and the 
fact that elder children read. Such experiences act as incentives, 
and by the age of six the well-taught child has acquired informally 
some power to read and write familiar words. The blind child 
misses many of these natural incentives, and hence it is not surprising 
that few of the children leave the Homes with anything but an 
ability to read very simple words, and write a very short letter 
home—generally with a good deal of help. 

But they can all do a good deal of analysis of sounds, a necessary 
preliminary to both reading and writing. (See also Speech Training, 
pp. 12-14.) 
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The teachers who take the older children are very interested in 
the methods of giving this early training in the Three R’s; indeed 
in the early days it was often difficult to make them realise other 
types of training were far more important. But so far they have 
come to no decision as to the best methods of approach with these 
children. Sighted children, working out their own interests, are 
almost forced to acquire at least the rudiments of reading and 
writing, and much first hand expérience of counting, weighing, 
etc. But, especially in reading, our children lack natural incentives, 
and, so far, the teachers have found that each child is a separate 
problem. . | 

The question of the beginnings of formal teaching still needs 
much investigation—for sighted as well as blind children. It is to 
be hoped that in the near future the teachers of young blind children 
will help, at least by careful records of the difficulties they have 
encountered and the manner in which they have tried to overcome 
them, to throw light on the problem. 

In the meantime, as we have to prepare the children for an 
educational change at seven, we do what we can to make them eager 
to tackle the learning of Braille, and to acquire the knowledge of 
number that will make it easier for them to understand the formal 
teaching they will probably have when they leave us. (See also 
Teaching of Numbers, p. 14.) 


THE SCHOOLS OF TO-DAY 
I. General Statement 


There has, of course, been no rapid change in the training and 
teaching of the children, but, nevertheless, the schools are very 
different places from those of ten years ago. Then they were 
pleasant places where the children were kindly instructed and 
shepherded ; now they are still, at any rate as a rule, pleasant 
places, but they are far noisier, with the children constantly busy 
with their own affairs, and encouraged in all ways to be inde- 
pendent. In other words, they have changed from places where 
children sat and listened and did such tasks as they were set, to 
_ places where children move freely, -talk, and work out their own 
interests. 

The attitude of the teachers is also different. They are far more 
conscious of the difficulty of the work than were those in the schools 
ten years ago; far more eager to keep in touch with the findings 
of child psychologists and of teachers experimenting in all types of 
schools for young children. 

Neither the teachers nor the schools are perfect, but I think 
any visitor spending a day in the schools would find the teachers 
keen and active experimenters, the children friendly, at home in the 
world, and carrying on to a surprising extent the occupations, play 
and games of sighted children. In their play, their occupations, 
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games and duties, the children find the spurs to better performance 
of many skills, the motives to further learning. They really wish 
to know more, to do better, and to grow up, and hence some time 
before they have to leave this first school, they become eager to 
undertake the formal training entailed in acquiring some such 
skill as reading or writing, which is a means to a more distant end. . 
The average, and some of the below average, children have this 
attitude to work when they leave us, and they look forward to 
learning and doing more in the “ big school’’ to which they are 
going. I have seen many children leave us, and as far as I remember, 
not one of them but has taken it for granted that the new school 
will be a pleasant place, and learning the things that grown-up 
children learn most exciting. At least that attitude has been given 
them in the nursery schools. 


A visitor to any of the schools would not find the children 
working to a fixed time-table, but nevertheless the teachers have a 
scheme of work, planned to ensure that due consideration is given 
to the various educational and physical needs of the children. The 
day begins by the assembly, is punctuated by the daily walk, 
whenever possible, and tidying for meals. The older children have 
their ‘‘ work time,”’ and the younger a time when they play quietly 
with dolls or some other toys that help with sense training. 


I have tried in the following pages to give a fuller account of the 
life of the children in the school by describing some of their activities 
in greater detail; but it must be borne in mind that subjects as 
such are not taught in any nursery school; the children are not 
busy with arithmetic or speech training, but are playing number 
games or word games; they do not think of finding dandelions for 
the rabbits as Nature Study ; music may find its way into the day 
at many unexpected moments; physical training is our constant 
concern, and even more is this true of social training. 


Nor is a “subject ’”’ or “ skill’ ignored in the schools because 
I have not dealt with it fully in this section. The foundations of a 
love of English literature are laid in the learning and acting of 
nursery rhymes and stories, listening to poetry, and sometimes 
learning it. All types of craft, or, rather, preparatory work on 
them, find a place as the children build, sew, make necklaces, etc. 


2. Some Aspects of the Training 

(a) Speech Training 

Much preparatory work for the learning of Braille is done, and 
has to be done, in speech training, which begins as soon as a child 
enters the Sunshine Home. At Leamington we have from time to 
time children in school at three who do not speak. The spoken 
word seems the best bridge between sighted and non-sighted people, 
and hence it is of vital importance from the earliest times that all 
in charge of blind children talk constantly and clearly to them, 
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and do all in their power to give each child good speech, a wide 
vocabulary in which to express himself, and facility in the use of it. 

As far as possible, every experience that a child has in-school is 
associated with words which help either to enlarge the experience 
or explain it. The method is not, of course, to substitute verbal 
description for first-hand experience, but to translate it into words 
so that when the child hears people talking, he has as clear a con- 
ception as we can give him of what the words imply. What actually 
such words as “‘ tall,” “ high,” “‘ red ’’ mean to the sightless person 
is hard to know ; but such words must mean more because a teacher 
has constantly used them while the child is having the experience 
the word summarizes. “ Now you are as high up in this room as 
you can go; you can feel the ceiling which covers this room just 
as the lid covers your box.’’ Such talk, quite unnecessary in a 
school for normal children, must be a habit with the teachers of 
little blind children, and I find that those teachers who do it quite 
naturally are the best speech trainers. But it is difficult for a new 
teacher to acquire this habit and to use it Sp stenty as an essential 
condition of teaching a blind child. 

As well as knowing the meaning of words, Shilieea need a great 
deal of help in expressing themselves verbally, and this skill can 
~ only be acquired by constant talk with people who speak well and 
clearly. As in a school for sighted children, nothing is so valuable 
for this purpose as that a child should be provided with the means of 
working out his own interests and satisfying his curiosity. The 
greater facility in speech of the child who talks and plays over the 
child who sits and listens has been proved to the hilt. The blind 
child is no exception, as most visitors to the school would find. The 
child paddles, plays in the sand, has tea parties, and talks freely 
of all his occupations, both to other children and ‘friendly adults. 
“ Look how high my train is,’ said Bill. “‘ No,” said Mary, “ you 
mean long. I am high, a train islong.’’ Such natural talk gives the 
teacher untold opportunities for further training. 

So, too, all the life out of doors leads to the child’s power over 
words. ‘Listen,’ said Tom, who is our star recognizer of bird- 
song, “there is a worrying willow wren calling,’ an excellent 
description of that bird’s alarm note. 

I cannot be the only visitor who notices how freely, naturally 
and well most of the children in all the Homes speak. But, as is to 
be expected, they speak best when probationers, as well as the older 
nursing staff and teaching staffs, speak well. 

Dramatic work is an excellent method of giving speech training 
and a natural form of play for children, encouraging fearless move-- 
ment as well as clear speech. All the teachers find it an excellent 
aid to social training (see pp. 18-21). Children learn by acting to 
help and enjoy each other. It is a delightful experience to be at a 
rehearsal, or with the younger children at a play, and see the 
shildren helping and .applauding the others. 
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More formal analysis of sounds is encouraged by numerous 
word games and by individual formal training, when, for example, 
a child who has difficulty in pronouncing a definite sound is helped 
by his teacher to place his lips and tongue correctly. 

Most of the children at Whitfield and East Grinstead who are 
over six can analyse easy words into their sounds, and make a good 
shot at spelling them. (See also Teaching of Music, pp. 16-17). 
The more intelligent children at Leamington are equally good. 


(b) Number Work 


The teaching of number corresponds closely to that in a good 
nursery school or, with the brighter children, even to the first work 
in an infant school. But until at least his seventh year the blind 
child of average intelligence is at least a year behind the sighted 
child of the same age in knowledge of his environment. He is 
often two years behind the sighted child in his number work, for 
it takes so much longer for him to get the basic experiences of 
counting, weighing, measuring that come naturally in the play of 
the normal child. Until we can give him such experiences, it is 
asking for trouble to try to teach him formal arithmetic. But as 
many opportunities as we find possible of weighing and measuring 
are given him in his play and occupations, and in his handwork, 
he has practice in counting in twos, threes, etc. 

Modern teachers of mathematics constantly urge that written 
work should be postponed until the moment when calculations can 
no longer easily be done mentally; certainly we find the blind 
children need a great amount of this mental work in all its forms, 
and only the most gifted of the children do any written work before 
they leave us. But no nursery school teacher expects to give formal 
training of this type. Nevertheless, although the blind child of 
seven has, as arule, only the habits and experience of the sighted 
child leaving the nursery school at five, in some ways and in some 
cases he is his chronological age, and it is fortunate that the schools 
are sufficiently staffed to allow the children being taught aad 
to their needs rather than to their chronological age. 


(c) Physical Training 

As in a nursery school for sighted children, great pains are taken 
to supply the toys and teach the games that aid physical develop- 
ment as well as mental growth. The jungle gym., sand pit, paddling 
pool, wall bars, tricycles, pushing and pulling toys, and balls all 
give much training in right movement, balance, posture and agility. 
In these ways the physical training approximates closely to that in 
the averagely good nursery school. At Leamington the masseur 
who comes to deal with the special physical difficulties of some of 
the children is an excellent teacher of little children, and he has 
started a formal P.T. class for the older boys and girls. Pseudo- 
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cricket, competitive high and long jumping are most popular, and 
there is great competition to join the class, so much so that a 
beginners’ class has been formed, which visitors should try to see 
if they want to watch the children at their most earnest moments. 

Two reasons may probably explain the outstanding success of 
this type of work at Leamington. The masseur is an exceptionally 
good, robust, sympathetic trainer of young children, and has always 
been a member of the school staff rather than a visiting specialist. 
Secondly, the children at Leamington are in some cases socially 
older than those in the other two Homes, for they do not leave us 
till they reach nine. The normally developed sighted child of five 
—the leaving age for the nursery school—is almost completely 
ego-centric, and has little interest or feeling for the group as a 
group. The group spirit is a later development, and though little 
children do play together, they change their group very often, and 
to a great extent get’on with their own jobs and do not co-operate 
as a team. The children at East Grinstead and Whitfield more 
closely approximate to the normally sighted five-year-old child in 

“social age.” But at Leamington, where those who are badly 
handicapped stay until they are nine years old, though the mental 
age of the children is below that of the children in the other two 
‘Homes, and far below that of the normal sighted child of the 
same age, we often find they are socially older, and ready to play 
like children of their chronological age. Hence the attraction of 
team games, especially for the boys. 

In most children suffering from a serious disabihty, mental, 
einotional and social age vary considerably. Indeed the stages of 
development of these blind children are shrouded in ignorance, and 
much research is needed in this field. 

Thus, though undoubtedly a nursery school education for blind 
eoildren should continue to the age of seven, it is a mistake to 
equate the needs and capacities of the seven-year-old blind child 
with those of the sighted child of five. I cannot imagine, and 
certainly have never seen, the children in a good nursery school 
enjoying the kind of physical training so successfully carried out at 
Leamington, but a class of sighted juniors aged eight to nine would 
revel in it, and do better than the blind children. 


However, the most important aim of all these types of physical 
activity is to give the children confidence, which in its turn enables 
them to move freely and naturally. Throughout school life this 
aim is pursued. The training begins when the child enters the 
school at three—much earlier in the Homes, of course. Sometimes 
it entails joining with the Home staff to teach a child to walk, but 
in all cases it continues throughout the school day—training in 
fetching and carrying, finding and putting toys away, playing “ he ”’ 
in the garden, puss-in-the-corner in the schoolroom, and, equally 
important, all types of musical and rhythmic game. No amount of 
formal P.T. could take the place of this natural education. 
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(d) Music 
Every nursery school should have at least one good musician 


on the staff, and in the Homes we have tried to make music as. 


integral ‘and natural a part of the child’s life as it would be in a 
musical home. Our success can almost be measured by the 
musicianship of the teacher, our results being markedly good when 
the teacher is truly a trained musician, good where the teacher is. 
well trained in the use of rhythmic games, nursery songs, games and. 
jingles, percussion bands, the gramophone and wireless. ‘‘ Ann 
Driver ”’ is a help, more perhaps in giving ideas to the teachers for 
rhythmic work than in directing the children’s activities, for so 
much she demands of them depends on a basis of experience sighted 
children acquire easily, but that may be quite alien from the life of 
the blind child. 

All the children meet to work for ‘“‘ Ann Driver,” who is a living 
personality to them, and this co-operative play seems to me good, 
and to bear excellent social results. The children have practice in 
moving freely, to some extent rhythmically ; they-seldom collide, 
and if they do, they take it in good part. The partially sighted and 
those with the best sense of rhythm help the less good willingly 
and cheerfully. Certainly blind children well trained are not behind 
sighted children in their willingness to help each other. _ 

In Music the teaching closely approximates to that found in 
any good nursery school, and though blind children are certainly 
not more musically gifted than other children, because the claims 
on their intérests are naturally fewer with good teaching they make 
great headway. In the school where we have the best teacher of 
music, even the under-fives know the simple nursery rhymes and 
traditional songs so well that they can finish singing any of the tunes 
if given a phrase, or, sometimes, four characteristic notes ; what is 
more valuable, they can begin the tune in the right key, implying 
very careful training in recognition and reproduction of pitch. The 
older children’s repertory is far larger. All are trained to clap and 
step rhythms, and the older children greatly enjoy the game when 
one of them claps a known song and the others guess it. This they 
do far better than the children in a village I know well, who are 
reasonably well taught in this subject both in the day and Sunday 
school. In a school where I was visiting, I met an ex-Sunshine 
Home child who clapped rhythms for me for fifteen minutes, singing 
the tune when I could not guess it ; she did so because she wanted 
me ‘to tell Miss X that she knew all the songs and poetry she had 
been taught at the Sunshine school. 

From the earliest days in school the children are trained to 
listen quietly to music—more important because in at least two of 
the Homes there is a tendency for indiscriminate use of the wireless, 
the children playing and talking quite unconcernedly, and very often 
very noisily, while music is being recorded. Some of the probationers 
teach them the popular songs, and it is interesting to hear with 
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what gusto the children shout them ; it is possible that such singing 
of such songs acts as a safety valve. 
A few children always want to play the piano, and from their free 
“strumming ’’—a passion with sighted and blind children alike—a 
few go on to playing simple tunes and recognizing some notes. The 
majority get no farther than singing, taking part in a percussion 
band, and simple rhythmic work. 

Undoubtedly the great majority of them thoroughly enjoy the 
music periods and associate music with pleasure. 


(e) Nature Study 


Nature Study is the technical term used to cover all those 
practical activities and observations which add to the child’s 
knowledge of the wo1ld he lives in ; in other words, those first-hand 
experiences of natural phenomena, both physical and living, that 
make the essential foundation for the further study of natural 
sciences. 


In all nursery Laie a child’s curiosity and active exploration 
of his environment, and his love of living things, are utilized and 
encouraged ; and every possible opportunity is given him of 
adding to his experience. Even in the heart of a town, children are 
given opportunities for arranging flowers, keeping pets, having a 
little garden. The blind child needs more encouragement if he is 
to develop a real love of natural’things, and care of pets is one of 
the happiest ways of helping the child from a home where everything 
has been done for him to feel his responsibility towards more help- 
less things than himself. 


Digging in a sand pit is always loved by the children, but it is 
nothing to the pleasure that some of the children get when they dig 
their own gardens, and plant seeds or bulbs. Their love of collecting 
is utilized in gathering food for their pets, and leads to much talk 
with their teachers and the partially sighted children about the 
flowers and leaves they have gathered, the way to know a dandelion 
leaf, how to tell what a plant is by smelling it. They get invaluable 
sense training in this way, and to know a flower by smell, touch, 
and the effort needed to pick it, is the next best thing to seeing it. 
When one finds a member of staff who is really country-minded, 
then the outstanding value of this type of training becomes apparent. 
We are fortunate in having such a teacher at Whitfield, and she is 
adding to our knowledge of what children can do and the pleasure 
they get from learning to know birds, beasts, and even insects. 


It was at Whitfield that we had a girl of five, Maud, who still 
had the greatest difficulty in putting thumb and finger together so 
firmly that she could grasp a small object. All the children there 
pick wild flowers, learn to name them, and to arrange them beauti- 
fully in vases. Maud developed a great interest in daisies, and 
quickly learnt to pick them in bunches. 
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A stray toad who wandered up the path to the school house ) 


roused so much interest that before all the questions on him were 
answered, the children had had their first lessons on reproduction 
and digestion. In the three schools all, or nearly all, the children 
can recognize the usual country sounds, and the Whitfield children 
add birds’ songs and calls to their list. 

Such training in giving careful attention to the experiences they 
enjoy is surely the foundation of all training in appreciation, a 
training that one hopes will stand these children in very good stead 
throughout their lives. Without such training at home, at school, 
or the University, very few realise that appreciation must be the 
spur to further work and careful attention; otherwise, liking a 
subject does not carry the learner very far. 


(f) Social Training 

In all nursery schools, training in social conduct is important, 
but even more so in those for blind children, who often tend to 
grow up far too dependent on their friends and society. 

If a good member of a community is one who considers others’ 
welfare and happiness at least as important as his own, it is clear 
that from the first he must be helped to live by such standards as 
make that ideal practical. In other words, long before he has 
reached the age when he can understand and accept such a generaliza- 
tion, he must be helped to acquire the necessary habits and attitudes 
to his fellows. From the point of view of the nursery school teacher, 
such training might be considered under three headings: training 
in independence, in consideration for others, and religious training. 


i. Training in Independence 


In theory there is both in the Home and school agreement that 
the blind child is especially in need of such training, but there is 
always danger of the need being ignored ; in schools, as in the early 
days, when initiative and activity are subordinated to obedience ; 
in the Homes, when a young probationer thinks more of finishing 
her work than of training the children. 

The sighted child seems to the inexperienced adult uncon- 


scionably slow in dressing himself, fastening buttons, tying laces, 


tidying up his toys, etc., etc. To the blind child, each of such habits 
requires an amount of patient practice that is almost incredible to 
the sighted adult. It takes such a long time for the blind child to 
dress himself that in many cases he must get far more help than one 
would dream of giving the sighted child of even two years his junior ; 
but a minimum must be given, and only by personal knowledge of 
each child can one estimate the amount. The difficulty lies in first 
leaving the child sufficient time, and yet not making it impossible 
for him, for example, to get out to play, and secondly, giving him 
that amount of help and encouragement which will enable him to 
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persevere. ‘[hus, in the dining room, nurses, probationers and 
teachers all combine to train the children to feed themselves, and I 
think the results are so satisfactory because a child may finish his 
meal at his own rate, and the others are not kept waiting, as they 
are when Mary cannot tie her shoes. 

Hence, though as much thought is given to this type of training 
as in a nursery school for sighted children, our children are still 
apparently more helpless, though most of them, at the age of seven, 
_are as independent, as capable of finding their toys and putting 
them away, of tidying the cupboards and the rooms, as the sighted 
child leaving his nursery school. But there is always the need for 
extra encouragement in all the stages. For example, when a child 
is learning to button his coat, very often his fingers must be guided 
and kept on the buttonhole with as little suggestion that he is being 
helped as possible ; and the job must never be taken from him. 
“T will help you so that you shall not keep the others waiting ”’ is 
far better than “‘ Let me do that for you.” 

The teachers find a certain amount of formal training, and a 
great deal of the play helps with these skills. A child who dresses 
‘and undresses a doll has more skilful fingers than one who plays 
only with a dressed doll. Tying bows comes into many plays, and 
the frame for this purpose can be used by the child who wants to 
tie his own shoes, but needs a great deal of practice. 

This training in personal responsibility for his own actions is 
more easily given in the nursery school, where the child moves, 
acts and talks freely ; where he finds his own amusements, and 
carries them through, than in the school where the children live 
by the set plan of their teacher. The formally taught child may be 
apparently more neat, more punctual and obedient, but he is 
learning to have plans made for him, to be obedient, but without 
initiative and without, consequently, much capacity to assist in his 
own training, and less to help others. 


ii. Training in Consideration for Others 


It is very easy and natural in a school full of active children to 
find means of training the children to help each other, the matron, 
nurses, and teachers. Equally, of course, they learn to share their 
pleasures. 

Even more than in a school for sighted children, care must be 
taken that the training is given to all alike, and not to those who 
are most useful to the adults, or most naturally social and eager to 
help. For example, the partially sighted child can be over-employed 
by the teacher, with the result that he may resent this call on his 
own time, while the blind child makes too little effort. But if jobs 
are found that the blind child can do for his teacher or another 
child, even if it is only picking up a shell from the floor or putting 
away a toy, if he is properly thanked for such acts, he gains the 
beginnings of a sense of responsibility that is invaluable. More 
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than the sighted, the blind child must be encouraged to help and 
made to feel he is useful. The anti-social child, often found among 
late entrants, has not been trained to serve as well as take service, 
give as well as take, and much time and trouble go to giving him 
the right social reactions. 

With some children who are spoilt or, as at Leamington, 
abnormal, this training is most arduous. Thus a boy who came to 
Leamington very late began by assuming he could have his teacher’s 
attention throughout the day, have any toy he desired, but never’ 
even lend one of his own. He is‘a most difficult pupil, but when I | 
last saw him, thanks to untold patience in the Home and school 
alike, he was becoming more friendly with the other children, and 
more co-operative in class, 

Such training in social conduct, whether in independence or 
helpfulness, might be called indirect, or training by living with 
others in the right conditions; but, especially with the older 
children and the normally intelligent, some direct verbal training 
is given, both in the teaching of religion, and by direct talks from 
the matron or teacher. 


iii. Religious Teaching 


Modern research on children’s reaction to verbal teaching goes 
to show that unless it can be given directly in connection with some 
action of the child, it is of little value. Indeed, one very great 
authority on children’s reaction has collected much evidence 
to show that such teaching leaves a child with two moral codes— 
one by which he lives, another that he professes to adults. Children 
are in this like the majority of us. To avoid “ verbal morality *” is 
one of the great difficulties encountered in religious teaching, and 
each Home and school has its own way of countering it. 

I have put such teaching under the head of social training 
because it seems to me that what we are trying to help the children 
to do is to live like good and happy Christians ; consequently, the 
stories and the téaching suitable to children who are brought up 
in a Christian community must be selected with this aim in view. 
The teachers have absolute freedom in how they tackle this problem, 
but all take it seriously. 

All agree about the value of morning assembly, with its talk, 
its story, its gay hymn in which everyone takes part. In addition, 
the children at this time have the opportunity of telling the others 
anything of interest that has happened to them, and the others 
appear interested, and are trained to listen. It is a pleasant time 
for all, and begins the day well. Church festivals are associated in 
the children’s minds with .doing something for other people— 
presents at Christmas, gifts to other needy or sick children at harvest, — 
for example ; many of the older children attend a Sunday School 
in the Home, or a Children’s Service in the neighbouring Church. 
All take part in grace at meals, and this entails much direct teaching 
in respect and seemly behaviour, ste 
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Though children seem to me to be amoral, and to react very 
slightly to direct verbal moral teaching, yet many opportunities 
for it arise during the day, which adults naturally take. Children 
undoubtedly need a feeling of security, and the teacher is the 
adult who supplies that want in the classroom. Hence, when a 
child is greedy or selfish or spiteful, and the teacher takes the side 
of the injured child, and says so, she is giving direct social training, 
and associating in the children’s minds certain acts, anti-social in 
kind, with disapproval from one on whom they rely. In a small 
class, as in a home, it is easy to know when to show signs of dis- 
approval, and, far better, of approval, and when to let the children 
settle the difficulty for themselves. So far as I can see, this aspect of 
the training is on right lines. 

It is difficult to write on these aspects of training without 
leading the reader to conclude either that we leave it to look after 
itself or that we are bringing up the children to be prigs, and even 
possibly over-dependent on approval. 

The atmosphere must be friendly and yet not emotional, helpful 
and yet not too protective. The greatest difficulty I have in training 
young teachers is to persuade them to take good conduct for granted, 
and not to shower praises on acts that we should all do as a matter 
of course ; to let the children feel they have a friend in the teacher, 
always ready to listen to their troubles and mete out sympathy 
combined with justice ; but never to play on the children’s emotions. 
A child should not be good and friendly to please teacher or mother, 
but because it is natural to live harmoniously in an environment 
planned, as the nursery schools are, for happy, busy life. 

Children should be far too busy to have time to wonder if they 
are loved and wanted. It is a bad sign when children are clinging 
and seem to need either to show or receive affection. At moments 
of great stress, of course, they demand it, ard one naturally gives it. 

In an atmosphere created for and by children who are happy, 
friendly and co-operative, belief in goodness grows, and I think all 
visitors to the schools would agree that the children are friendly 
and trusting. 


THE SUNSHINE HOME CHILD AS AN ENTRANT 
TO HIS SECOND SCHOOL 


At present the National Institute for the Blind is investigating 
the success or failure of the Sunshine Home child in the first years 
of his second school. 

The difficulty of a child from a nursery school, or infant school, 
fitting into his next school is not confined to blind children. Nursery 
schools and modern infant schools are far less hampered by tradition 
than are the schools for older children. When a child goes to a 
school run on modern lines, whether he comes from a nursery school 
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for blind children, a nursery for sighted children, or a good infant 

» school, he fits in happily. When, however, he finds himself in the 
“sit and listen ’’ type of school, the readjustment is most difficult, 
and often not effected without harm to the child. 

Modern schools for children under twelve are changing rapidly, 
and as they more and more use the children’s interests and activities 
as the basis of further education, the child is more likely to find 
himself at home in his second school. 

In addition, the Sunshine Home child has a further difficulty in 
adjustment: he comes from a comparatively small institution, 
purposely run as much like a private home as possible. He is 
known intimately by the matron, nursing staff and teachers, and 
he responds to them very much as a child would to the friendly 
adults he meets in a good home—he lives his own life working out 
his own interests. But his elders give him a sense of security, and” 
he knows when he wants help they will give it him and, equally 
important, will sympathize with his triumphs. 

I am not suggesting that this attitude is not true in a school for 
older children, but it is in the nature of things that the bond is 
closer between elders and children under seven than that with the 
over-sevens who are beginning to rely more on friends of their 
own age. 

The majority of children, sighted and non-sighted, find the life 
in the junior school needs readjustment. Instead of being one of 
the oldest and best known members of his school he is a stranger 
in a strange land, probably feeling, if he comes from a Sunshine 
Home, less at home with the children than the staff, who are more 
understanding about his difficulties of adjustment. Hence he tends 
to ask for too much attention from the staff, especially if the children 
tease him, and, in some cases, to revert to babyish ways that we 
hoped he had discarded for good. 

All children show their feelings of insecurity in some such ways, 
and the blind child is at an even greater disadvantage until he can 
readjust himself ; he cannot-get the hang of the new buildings and 
grounds nearly as quickly as a sighted child ; he cannot size up the 
strange children and understand their new occupations by watching 
and imitating them, and he feels helpless and small instead of 
responsible and big. Listening as he does to strange voices, coping 
with new clothes and apparatus, fumbling to find his way in new 
surroundings, he must feel at moments lonely and desperate. 

I should be surprised to hear that it is only the Sunshine Home 
children who feel like this and demand attention. But it seems that 
in many cases the children who go straight ‘to these junior schools : 
from their own homes fit in better to their new environment. One | 
explanation may be that at home they have mixed with more 
varied age groups of children. 

The staffs of the Sunshine Home schools are now experimenting 
with ways in which the break may be made easier for the children. 
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They are making further efforts to get the children to know sighted 
children in near schools and homes, and they are experimenting on 
the use of a more formal time-table for the last six months of the 
child’s school life. 

But in all types of school the teachers who take dio of the 
entrants have to cope with the problems arising from the new 
environment to which the children must adjust themselves, and 
this is especially the case with the teacher receiving children from 
the nursery or infant school..- 

As travelling gets easier, the teachers of the Sunshine Home 
nursery schools will, it is hoped, have far greater opportunities of 
visiting the schools to which the children go, of meeting the teachers 
and discussing their common problems. 

We who are in any way concerned with the life of the Sunshine 
Home children unanimously invite teachers who read this Report 
to come and see what we are doing, and tell us how we can do it 
better, better in this case meaning, of course, how we can send 
out into the world healthier, happier, more self-reliant children, 
willing to play their part in the community in which they find 
themselves. 


OTHER N.I.B. BULLETINS 


. Employment of the Blind (Employment of blind persons in ordinary 
factories and workshops, and Sub-Contracting as a means of finding 
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new occupations) (out of print) 

Museums and the Blind (out of print) 

Gardening for the Blind 

A Handbook on the Deaf-Blind 

Basket-making by the Blind (out of print)... 

The Care of the Blind Baby 

A History of Blind Welfare in England and Wales 
Report on Sighted Labour in Workshops for the Blind 


Blind University Graduates 


. Massage as a Profession for the Blind 


. Games for the Blind 


How the Newly Blind may be helped 


The Deaf-Blind : A Survey 
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